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| Memorabilia. 


HE first article in the Revue des Deus 

Mondes for Oct. 1 is the ‘ Mémoires’ of 
of Maurice Barrés. They cannot but interest, 
yet they tantalise by giving less than they 
omit. They are ego-centric, yet, when they 
treat of the writer’s relation to persons, cir- 
cumstances or ideas, they express but super- 
ficially and dimly the effect of these relations 
upon him. We take three short passages 
which may interest our readers : 

“Je vais dresser le compte des grandes 
minutes d’acquisition de ma vie: 

lo. Quand ma mére me lut ce premier 
volume de Walter Scott et par la suite, 
toutes les fois que j’ai lu Walter Scott. 

Walter Scott m’a donné cette charmante | 
idée fausse que j’ai toujours eue des femmes, 
me les représentant comme des créatures 
idéales qui n’ont aucune de nos passions | 
matérielles. 
C’est ma musique & moi.’’ 


“Ma litérature et ma_ politique devaient 
se correspondre, se compléter, s’harmoniser, 
puisque j’avais de l’une et de l’autre le 
méme besoin spontané, puisque j’étais allé 
a l'une et & l’autre sans le vouloir, d’un élan | 
fatal. 

A la surface elles se contredisaient et me 
divisaient. J’ai fait l’unité..... accordé 
mon gout du beau avec mon gotit du succés.’’ 


Towards the end, seeking what was the | 
true source of his information, he finds it | 
neither in his boyhood and its experiences, | 
nor in his parents and the training they 
gave him. 

Si je cherche les raisons de ma forma- 
tion, je les trouve dans mon milieu de nais- 
sance, dans ma petite ville, dans les événe- 
Ments de la guerre, dans la conception lor- 


The London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 


| of 


Gidaes tas | nity, Antiquity and Excellence.’ 
vere ao. | in the British Museum is of the fifth edition, 
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raine, Mon imagination avait été nourrie 
et orientée par Strasbourg, Sainte Odile, 
Sion, le chateau d’Andlau . 
Mes rapports avec la Lorraine sont dun 
mariage, je la crée, et je me crée.”’ 
OVERS of Charles Lamb may like to have 
note of an essay by Mr. F. T. Wood in 
the October number of the Review of English 
Studies, describing a small pamphlet, to be 
found in the British Museum, entitled ‘ A 
Learned Dissertation on Dumpling, Its Dig- 
The copy 


date 1726. It bears no author’s name. 
My, Wood gives good reasons for attributing 


| it to Henry Carey which he is able to clinch 


by the statement of authorship in an adver- 


| tisement of the sixth edition which appeaerd 


in the Daily Advertiser of Dec. 9, 1743. 
Then he goes on to suggest that this tract may 
have furnished Lamb, who was deeply read in 
obscure eighteenth century literature, the 
model for his ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig.’ 
He further suggests that Carey himself had a 
model in Welstead’s ‘Ode on Apple Pie,’ 
publinshed in 1704. The ‘ Dumpling,’ how- 
ever, is not merely a pleasant fantasia: it 
is, in intention, a political satire, and its 
meaning was sought to be enforced by the 
publication of a key to it—a whimsical pro- 


| duction which is probably a hoax also per- 


petrated by Carey. 
N the Spectator of Oct. 12 will be found 
a very good article on Carl Milles, whose 
name, though now well known among us, 
does not perhaps carry much detailed signi- 
ficance in England yet. The articles includes 
a description of the colossal figure in the hall 
of the Nordisk Museum in Stockholm, 
recalling the fact that this is planned to the 
scale to which Pheidias worked in gold and 
ivory, and, not only so, but conceived in the 
same spirit. The statue is of wood, painted 
over its entire surface. Consideration of it 
leads on to a wonder whether it is through 
some imaginative or creative inferiority to 
the Greeks that we seem unable to use pre- 
cious substances for the rendering of our 
greatest conceptions. Ivory and gold, with 
us, are but goldsmiths’ materials. 


We congratulate Sir William Bull, the 

Knight Principal, on the fifteenth edition 
of ‘ Knightage ’ (1929-1930)—a list, that is, 
‘* of the existing recipients of the honour of 
Knighthood, together with a short account 
of the origin, objects and work of the Im- 
perial Society of Knights Bachelor.’’ The 
information given under each name has been 
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put together from official sources, and from | 
matter supplied by the owner of the name. 
It has the useful peculiarity of indicating 
which Christian name, of more than one, the 
knight is commonly known by. There is, 
besides an account of the Society, with par- 
ticulars concerning the roll, motto, insignia, 
heraldic matters, and the like, an interesting 
report of the annual dinner which took place 
last February. 


YHIS month’s Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture contains a delightful paper 
by Professor J. Arthur Thomson, about the 
effect on wild life of the reduction of shelter 
resulting from the pursuit of tidiness in 
which farmers just now are active. It is 
very much a question of the cumulative 
importance of little things, but also here and 
there a question of the direct fostering by 
agriculture of a negligible creature into a 
pest—for example, the Colorado beetle, for 
whom as well as for himself man has devel- 
oped an abundant and delectable Solanum. 
Wild shelter is being reduced now-a-days in 
many ways, by the farmer taking waste 
corners into cultivation ; by the restriction of 
the old, big hedges; by erection of wire 
fences and stone walls instead of hedges, and | 
by road-making. Away go scores of useful 
sorts of birds; away go hedgehogs and 
weasels and shrews, and frogs too, and toads. 
It was through such action in the past that 
Reindeer, Elk, Beaver and Bear came to dis- 
appear. These larger forms of life have | 
given place to smaller forms, and now the 
worthier of the smaller forms are threatened. 
Our wild fauna has not diminished quan- | 
titatively—but its quality has deteriorated, 
and is like to deteriorate further. Some of 
the farmer’s friends whom reaping-machines | 
and disturbance and a tidy bareness would | 
seem beginning to exterminate, are Corncrake | 
and even Lapwing. Another agricultural | 
activity, necessary and in many aspects pre- 
servative of good and destructive of harm, but | 
yet sometimes unfriendly to useful creatures, | 
is drainage. Golf-courses, which in a notable | 
degree form preserves for wild life, in this 
have their disadvantages. Their well-drained 
ground becomes so dry that swamp-loving | 
birds forsake it, and in their absence come | 
swarms of insects. 

On the whole subject there is much pro 
and con to be considered, and Professor 
Thomson gives from Dr. Ritchie’s book ‘ The 
Influence of Man on Animal Life in Scot- | 
land’ a neat and finished example of how | 
changes may work: (1) Arrival of Black- | 


headed Gulls in 1892 or 1893 on a heather- | 


Ss 


moss of the Pentland Hills. (2) Protection 
by proprietor who fed his young pheasants on 
gulls’ eggs. (3) The gulls flourish, the 
last clutch being always left to hatch. (4) In 
1897 from 1,500 to 2,000 pairs of gulls are on 
this heather-moss. Disappearance of grouse. 
(5) Change of vegetation: instead of heather 
abundant coarse grass, useful as cut for hay: 
followed first by rushes, (6) then by docks. 
Villagers angry at losing hay-crop attack 
gullery ; the proprietor no longer protects the 
gulls, whose number by 1917 is reduced from 
2,000 pairs to thirty pairs. (7) Vegetation 
changes back again; rough grass reappears 
and also heather; the grouse return. 

In this number, too, Mr. Featherstone con- 
cludes his counsels about the Management of 
Farm Hedges. Of the plants to be used, the 
White Hawthorn is the best in itself and 
most generally suitable to soils. We note 
that he warns users of Blackthorn that its 
thorns seem to be more venomous than those 
of Whitethorn. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, October 18, 1729, 





LONDON. 


Letters from Farnham, Guilford, and 
Bafingftoke, fay, That Wheat falls there 
every Day: But that some Mealmen from 
London have been Birding about the County, 
to buy up great Quantities, in order to raife 
the Price; but have been difappointed in 
feveral Places of their Aim. 


On Tuefday laft Mr. John Ellis, Limner, 
was {worn in Mafter of the Arras-Makers 
to his Majefty. 


From Portfmouth it is written, the 13th 
Inftant, that the Admiral’s Things are pack- 
ing up, in order to be fent to London; that 
his Mufick, as alfo his Cook, were difcharged 
laft Saturday... 


On Thurfday the laft Pile of the Bridge 


| between Fulham and Putney was drove, the 
| firft being drove the 5th of April laft. The 


Thames where the Bridge is built is 800 Foot 
wide, and about 600 of the Bridge is covered 
with Plank already. The Planks are Oak of 
four inches thick, upon which is laid Loom 
four Inches deep, upon that Chalk fix Inches, 
and on that Gravel ten Inches thick. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 





BROWNING’S VOCABULARY.—IV. 
(See cxlix. 96, 114, 186, 256). 
E. 


[Be following six additional earlier examples of compound adjectives, or compound 
substantives used attributively, than those given in the ‘ O. E. D.’ have been noted. 
(0. E. D.’ “ main words ”’ distinguished by ‘‘m’’ prefixed). 


Balance-holder (under ‘ Balance’ sb. 22) 1880 Muirhead, ‘ Gaius,’ ii. 107: What 
1877 tr. ‘Agamemnon’ 460: Ares, ... has been said about witnesses applies equally 
balance-holder in the fight o’ the spear. to the balance-holder. 

(j radavrodxos ev ayn Sopds.) 

m Brushwood attrib. —1843 ‘ Secutch.’ I. i. 1855 Russell, ‘The War’ xxvii. 250: 
47: In his right The bill-hook, in his left the Brushwood glades and remote dells. 
brushwood-shears. 


m Firework 5. attrib. and Comb. — 1875 1885 Pall Mall Gazette. 4 Nov. 4/1: 
Inn Alb.’ 217: Something by way of wind- Thirty acres of firework factories. 
up-farewell burst Of firework-nosegay. 

m Prayer-book 3, attrib. and Comb.—1868 1896 Westminster Gazette: a Prayer-Book 
‘Ring and Book’ iii. 876: Would they have Churchman. 
kept that hand employed all day At fum- 
bling on with prayer-book pages ? 

Wav-white (under ‘ Wax’ sbl. 11 e)—1868 1890 Kipling, ‘ Life’s Handic., Incarn. 
‘Ring and Book’ iii. 1272: Where wax- Krishna Mulvaney’ 29: My face was wax- 
white, dead-asleep . . . lay Pompilia yet. white. 

(Cf. ib. vi. 1482: Wax-white, seraphic, 
saturate with the sun O’ the morning). 

Wonder-white (under ‘Wonder’ sb. ILJ. 1904 Westminster Gazette, 12 Feb. 2/3: 
10 b)—1872 ‘ Fifine’ 1316: Till... the grim Delicate wonder-white crystals. 

0 the gulph grow wonder-white. 
Likewise the following three from Shelley (cf. 12 S. xii. 464) :— 

m Awe-stricken ppl a.—1819 ‘ R. H.’ 441: 1853 Grote, ‘ Greece ’ II. Ixxxv. XT. 210: 
The eldest , . . sate awe-stricken at my feet. Approaching him with awe-stricken rever- 

ence. 

Care-worn (under ‘Care’ sb.t 6)—1809 1828 Carlyle, ‘ Misc.’ i. 219: His care- 
‘For my dagger . . .’ 2: I come, care-worn worn heart. 
tenant of life from the grave. (and 1€18 
Keats ‘End.’ iii. 290). 

Wonder-stricken (under ‘ Wonder ’ sb. ITI. 1855 Singleton, ‘ Vergil’ i. 51: At whose 
10)—1817 ‘ Islam ’ 2102: Which now the wcn- Jay wonder-stricken were the pards (mulcen- 
der-stricken breezes kissed. tem tigres). 

Likewise the following from Keats (cf. 12 S. xii. 466) :— 

Open-armed (under ‘Open’ adj. 22 b)— 1862 T. C. Grattan, ‘ Beaten Paths’ ii. 
1818 ‘ End.’ ii. 526: Venus... open-armed. 309: The two Sicilies . . . waited open-armed 

for their deliverer. 


Also the following four (of epithets occurring in Browning) from Chapman :— 


. Black-eyed (under ‘ Black eye’ 1)—1598 a 1667 Cowley, ‘Lover’s Chron.’ ix: 
Nl.’ i. 94: Till to her loved sire The black- Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy-maid. 


eyed damsell be resign’d. (éAccomida Kovpny.) 








m Long-necked adj. —1598 ‘Il.’ ii. 395: 
Cranes, geese or long-neck swans. = (kKukvav 
SovArxobeiper. ) 


m Well-greaved adj. 
Homer’s = edxvyjpudes 
‘“ Great Atreus sons,”’ 
well-greaved Greeks.”’ 


White-armed (under ‘ White’ adj. 12 c)— 
1598 ‘ Il.’ i. 52: Heaven’s white-arm’d Queen. 
(Aevk@Aevos “Hpy.! 


(pl. )—1598 ‘ Tl.’ i. 16: 


said he, ‘‘ and all ye 
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1605 Drayton, ‘Man in Moone,’ 203: The 
long neck’d Heron there watching by the 
brim, ae 


1848 Buckley, ‘Iliad’ ii. 331: But come, 


ye well-greaved Greeks, remain all here. 


“i” ov. SG: “She 


(Aeuvx@devos “Hpy.) 


1718 Pope, white- 


arm’d Goddess. 


The eight following have also been noted : 


m Dish sb. 1.—‘ Beowulf ’* 2776: pa ic on 
hlewe gefragn hord réafian . . . anne man- 
nan him on bearm hladan lunan and discas. 


(cf. 12 8. xii. 467). 


m A vb. for ha, ha, a worn-down form of 


‘* Have ’’—c. 1375 Cursor M. (F.) 438: Hif 
he coude a keppet hir weel. (C. hafe. G. T. 
haue). 


m A prep.2 worn down from of.—a. 1300 
Cursor M. (C.) 929. For pou nees bot a pudre 


plain. (cf. ib. 1183: poru pe wark sa ful a 
plight (G. of). 
m Nes, variant of Nis, is not. — 13. 


Cursor M. (E.) 20857, 22628: it nes. 
it es). 


C. a. 


m Off, variant of Of prep.—a. 1300 Cursor 
M. (C.) 85: Off suilk an... 


Gold-robed (under Gold! II. 9 e), 1843 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. ypucoxitwv adj. : in 
coat of gold, gold-robed. 

Trace-horse (under ‘Trace’ sb% 5. ‘‘a 
horse which draws in traces, as distinct from 
a shaft-horse ’’)—1843 Liddell and Scott, s.v. 
ceipapopos : a horse which draws by the 
trace only, a trace-horse. 


* Note that under A adv. ‘O. E. D.’ cites ‘ Beowulf’ with the date merely 
Inflexional Forms, 2. 


nevertheless under ‘ Have’ vb. A. 


a 700 Epinal Gloss. 786 (O. E. T.) patena, 


disc. ). 


1350 


lord, 


Will. Palerne 1177: A mynde on me 
for pi moder love help me. 

But, under ‘ Have,’ vb. A. Inflexional 
Forms. 1. Infinitive. a. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners ‘ Huon’ 
I wolde not a refused him. 

Whereas, form ha: a 1300 Cursor M. 
17342: par he o naman suld ha (v.r. haue) 
sight. 


1480 


by viii a clocke. 


lviii. 197: 


Plumpton Corr. 40: Uppon Munday 
? 1500 ‘ Chevy Chase’ 


(MIS. Ashmole 48): He spendyd A spere a 
trusti tre. 
ec. 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 35: Men 


may no3t make pe pitte... so depe. .. at it 
nes at pe 3ere end full agayne. ‘O. KE. D’s.’ 
only quot. whereas for ne suffixed (as -n) to the 
preceding word it has four quots., from 
Cursor M. diff. MSS. 

‘*To the end of the ME. period. . . both 
unstressed and stressed forms were written 
of. About 1400 the spelling off appears 
casually, and usually (but not always) for 


the stressed form.’? Earlier than 1400, 
‘O. E. D.’ qu. the form off only from c. 


1200 Ormin, where it is «part of his idiosyn- 
cracy, 

1855 Browning, 
‘ Popularity ’ ix. : 
the throne. 

1844 Stephens, ‘Bk. Farm,’ III. 1087: 
In Forfarshire the trace-horse is harnessed 
in a different manner. 

Note. This is also Browning’s tr. of 


cepapopos (Aesch, ‘ Ag.’ 842 and 1640). 


“a, 1000*: 
Indicative Present a quotation from 


‘Men and Won.’ IL. 
When gold-robed he took 


‘ Beowulf * without date, is placed before one from an O.E. Charter of 832. 
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Two-oared (under ‘ Two’ numeral adj. ana 
sb, IV. i. b)—1843 Liddell and Scott, s.v 
Rewmos adj.: two-oared. 

N.B.—My note at cxlix. 116 should be 
amended to read as above. 


1899 Doyle, ‘Duet’ Ded.: The little two- 
oared boats. 


II. 


The following six additional references are 


viven for the respective words or senses in 
m Harum-scarum adv. — 1880 ‘Dram. 
Idvls’ II., ‘ Pietr. Ab.’ 393: Scribblings 


harum-scarum Scattered o’er a dozen sheep- 
skins. 

m Hocus-pocus vb. 2. “ To transform as if 
by jugglery.”” — Insert 1876 ‘ Pacchiarotto’ 
434: Don’t trample the grass, —— hocus- 
pous With grime my spring snowdrop and 
crocus. 

m NSelf-homicide. Now rare. — 1877 tr. 
HF. 887: When o’er the Acherousian ford 
He has sent floating, by self-homicide, His 
beautiful boy-garland. (avéévtn hove.) 


m Sublunary adj. 3. ‘‘ Characteristic of 
this world and its affairs; mundane; 
material, gross.’ —1869 ‘ Ring and Book ’ ix. 
1092: Lo, I renounce my portion cheerfully ! 
Fie on the flesh —— be mine the ethereal gust, 
And yours the sublunary sustenance. 

mThreadbare adj. 3. Of persons, Wearing 
threadbare clothes; shabby, seedy. — 1864 
‘Mr. Sludge’ 1465: I was poor and thread- 
bare when I wrote that book. 

m Well-deserving ppl. a.—-1873 ‘ Red Cot- 
ton Nt.-Cap’ 210: Manhood strains hard a 
sturdy stocking-stuff O’er well-deserving head 
and ears. 


fifty or a hundred years later than the last 
the ‘O. E. D.’ (ef. exlix. 256) :— 

1803 Jane Porter, ‘ Thaddeus’ xii: I 
should not like a son of mine to run harum- 
scarum through my property. 


1774 Westminster Magazine.—1808, ‘ Miss- 
led General.’—1892 Nation (N.Y.)# 


1651 Charleton, ‘Eph. and Cimm. Ma- 
trons’: Of all Murders, the most detestable 
was self-Homicide. 

1899 ‘ Allbutt’s Syst. Med.’ viii: Self- 
homicide occasionally occurs in melancholia. 

1814 Scott ‘ Waverley’ xi: Exalted.. 
above all sublunary considerations. 


1760-62 H. Brooke ‘ Fool of Qual.’ He 
took the . . . threadbare Longfield under the 
arm. 


1798 Wordsworth ‘ Peter Bell’ 936: well- 
deserving brute. 


Attention may incidentally here be called to the following :— 


m Representively adv. Obs. rare. — 1911 
Geo. Saintsbury ‘ Hist. Engl. Criticism’ iii, 
12: But the... Prefaces are... both 
intrinsically and representively injured by an 
excess of critical erudition. 

Poznah, Poland. 


PLAIN SHIELDS. | 


| 
| 


[? might be expected that we should find | 
shields gold, silver, red, blue,green or purple | 
devoid of device, which are older than elab- | 
orately charged shields, but, on the contrary, | 
a plain shield is extremely rare. 
The following are all I have up to now been | 
able to find : | 
Gules, — Borne by Sir Eudmenious de | 
La Bracte at the Siege of Caerlavock, 1300; | 





1650 R. Hollingworth ‘ Exerc. Usurped 
Powers’ 17: The body of the kingdom .. . 


either collectively or representively. 
‘O. E. D’s.’ only quot. 

B. W. A. M. 
Rubai of Tuscany, Italy; Narbonne of 
France. 


Azure.—Consall of Broughton; Malherbe 
Co. Kent (Edward ITI). 

Sable.—De Gourlay of Normandy and Nor- 
folk; Gurney of France; Comte de Tourney. 

Vert, Purple, Orange.—None. 

A plain ermine shield came from the Duc 
de Bretagne. This shield was borne by 
Montfort, granted in 1342. Alan Earl of 


Richmond bore it by descent from the Duke 
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of Brittany. It was used by one or two other 
families, but I have not traced their origin. 
Bury of France; Craig of Scotland. This 
might be from some descent from Albane, | 
Earl of Britain, otherwise Brittany. Some- 
times we find the ermine borne in canton. 
Here again it may derive from the Montforts. | 

Plain chequy shields are fairly plentiful, 
except any form of purple as_ chequy. 
Curiously, chequy or and azure is attributed 
to de Dreux Earl of Richmond, but the 
family associated with chequy or and azure | 
is Warren (or Garenne) and the descendants. 
The red chequy seems to come from the 
Normandy family of Vaus or Vaux. 

Very like chequy, were the plain shields of 
vair. These were often confused with chequy. 
Vair was common in early times. It may be 
of any colour with metal and is borne by 
families of all sorts of surnames, in no ways 
suggestive of descent. Here again I cannot 
find a purple example. 

Lozengy or fusily shields are identical. The 
width of the diamond decides; the broadest 
are lozenges, the narrow ones are fusils. 
Lozengy is often found combined colour and | 
ermine or vair. 

Variants are bendy or barry lozengy. Wil- 
liam, Duke of Bavaria and Ear! of Hainault 
and Holland, Zealand and Friesland, created 
Earl of Leicester by Edward III, bore bendy 
lozengy argent and azure; it is often to be 
seen in German shields. This class of shield 
is not common in England. | 

Papillione is a decidedly foreign coat. It 
was that of Monti of France, and is quoted in 
some books on heraldry. 

All shields of the last three varieties sug- 
gest foreign origin. 

The label or file on a plain shield is not | 
unknown; it may be taken as an eldest son’s 
distinction. I do not feel quite sure of what | 
distinction is expressed by the label of three | 
compared with the label of two points. The | 
older labels are ‘‘ throughout,’’ that means | 
they cross the shield from side to side. 

The label of three was an eldest son’s in | 
his father’s lifetime. The label of five, I} 
suspect, was later in origin but it was used 
by the Plantagenets. All our Royal Princes | 
used the label of three with differences, The | 
silver label was borne by the eldest sons of 
our kings up to the time of Henry VII. 

Boutell says there was no difference between 
three-pointed labels and those with five 
points. He gives the earliest example on the 
shield of the 1st Earl of Winchester, who 
died 1219. If so, the five-pointed label 





appears to be the earliest. 
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| Robert Lee. 
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Not enough attention has _ been paid 
hitherto to the label. I think its use was 
definite: that it distinguished the heir pre- 
sumptive, and should help to date shields, 


Ema E.izasetu Corr, 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


CHARLES SERGISON’S LISTS OF THE Roya Navy 
18 Dec., 1688, anp 1 Oct., 1697, wirH 
ADDITIONS AND ReEmovats To 1719, 


(See ante pp. 168, 185, 204, 222, 239, 258), 
IX. 


The 1688 list gives the following Hoys. 
Dexrenut, 4 (56)T. Built about 1686. Sold 
as (81)T. at Portsmouth 5 Jan., 1713/1714, 
for £138. 
LIGHTER. 
MarycGotp. 
Nonsucu, 5 (95)T. 
by Mr. Lucas 1686. 
TRANSPORTER. 
Unrry Horsepoat. 


The 1697 list gives the following Hoys. 

Deticut (as above). 

Frorrester, 7 (125)T. Built at Ports- 
mouth by William Stigant. Added 2 Nov., 
Serving 1747-50. 

LIGHTER (as above). 

Marycotp (as above). 

Nonsucu (as above). 

Sopu1a (90)T. Converted from fireship 


Built at Portsmouth 
Sold 5 Jan., 1713/1714. 


| (138)T. to hoy 1 July, 1690. 


Suprpty (92)T. Built at Chatham by 
Robert Lee. Added 20 April, 1691. 

TRANSPORTER (as above). 

Unity Horspoate (as above). 

Unity (100)T. (as above). Converted to 
hoy 27 March, 1690. 

Unity (76)T. Built at Chatham by 
Added 19 Aug., 1693. 


X. 


'The Hulks in the 1688 list are as follows :— 


ALPHEN, ARMES oF HoRNE, ARMES OF 
RorrerpaM, French Rvsy, St. Georck 
(891)T., Leoparp (657)T. and STaTEHOUSE~ 
all shown in the 1677 list under various 
headings. 

Pontoon (267)T. Built 1678/80. Stationed 
at Gibraltar—cast by Survey as hulk 12 Nov., 
1691. 


Marra Prize (120)T. Captured at Salee 
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_ Stationed at Gibraltar. 
gs a Hulk 27 Oct., 1690. 


In 1697 List of Hulks: 


Armes oF RotrerpaM, Frenco Rvusy, and | 
Sr, Georce AND LeEoparp are still included, | 
with the following :— 

Asta (420)T. Bought at Cadiz—‘‘ Kept at 
Cadiz for ye Service of the Navy.’’ Added | 
10 Dec., 1694. Foundered at Bay of Bulls’ 
7 April, 1701. 

CuatHaM (713)T. Built at hulk at Chat- | 
ham by Robert Lee. Added 9 Oct., 1694. 
Broken up at Chatham 1713. 

Sr. Davip (639)T. As 4th rate sunk at 
Portsmouth 11 Nov., 1690. Raised and con- 
verted to hulk 22 Aug., 1691. Sold 20 Aug., 
1713. 

Exeter (1058)T. Built at Blackwall by H. | 
Johnson, 1680. Accidentally blown up at 
Plymouth 12 Sept., 1691. Added as hulk 15 
Noy., 1692 — ‘‘ Ordered to be broke up at 
Portsmouth ’’ 24 May, 1717, as hulk (1071)T. 
Jostan (664)T., storeship. Bought of | 
Captain Jones (664)T. Added 10 Aug., 1694. | 
Made a hulk 12 Sept., 1696. Sunk as break- | 
water at Sheerness 26 Aug., 1715. 

Loyatry (400)T. Bought at Cadiz. Added | 
11 Nov., 1694. ‘‘ Kept at Cadiz for ye Ser- | 
vice of ye Navy.’’ Foundered at Bay of 
Bulls 7 April, 1701. 

Magpaten Prize (296)T. 
ye Hulk at Plymouth.’’ Captured from 
French, Added after December, 1688, 
possibly not before 1695. Sold at Plymouth 
24 Aug., 1699. 

Prymoutn (517)T. Bought of Mr. Robert 
Castle at Deptford and added as hulk 19 May, 
1689. (Later lists give tonnage as (524)T.) 

Success (534)T. Bought of Niche Barret. 
Added 20 Aug., 1692. 

Nore:—Sergison’s MS. List is said to 
state Success, 5, hulk bought of Mr. Page 
1694 as (524)T. Sunk as breakwater at 
Sheerness 13 January, 1706/07. 


XI. 
The 1688 list of Ketches. 


Dertrorp, ketch. Built at Deptford by | 
Mr. Shish 1665. Cast away on the coast of 
Virginia 26 Aug., 1689, as (89)T. 50 men. 

Kinertsuer, 4. Bought 1684 (61)T. Sur- | 
rendered to French at sea 23 March, 1689/90. | 

Quaker, ketch (94)T. Bought of Mr. | 
Moore 1671. With W.I. force 1 March, 1693. | 
Sold 13 May, 1698. ' 


Sold at Cadiz 


** Assistant to 


| Portsmouth by Daniel Furzer 1673. 


In the 1697 list the Ketches are :— 
ProvipEence (28 3/4)T. Captured from 


‘French. Added 19 April, 1691. 


Martin, 10 (103)T. Built at Southampton 
by James Parker. Added 24 Dec., 1694. 
Surrendered to three French Privateers of 
Jersey 30 Aug., 1702. 

QUAKER (see above). 

Ror, 10 (93)T. Built at Lymehouse by 
John Haydon (or Flaydon). Added 8 April, 
1691. Stranded in York River 12 Oct., 1697. 


XII. 


The 1688 List Smacks. 


Escape Royart (Roya Escape), 8 (34)T. 
Bought 1660. Shown at (37)T. in 1688 list 
and (34)T. in 1697 list. 

Lirtte Lonpon, 2 (16)T. Built 1672. 
‘* Sent to ye Commissioners of Customs and 
sold by them in ye year 1697.”’ 

SuHeerNess, 2. Built 1673 (17)T. Sunk 
for a breakwater at Sheerness as (18)T. 24 
April, 1695. 

Tow Encine (10)T. Built before 1688. 
Broken up at Chatham 27 May, 1695. 

Fritemisn Lonesoat (11)T. Built before 
1688. Sold 8 Jan., 1712/13. 

The SHeerness and Tow ENGINE are not 
included in the 1697 list. 


XITT. 


Yachts in 1688 List. 


CHARLOTTE, 8. 

CLEAVELAND, 6. 

Fusss, 12 (149)T. Built at Greenwich by 
Phineas Pett 1682. Rebuilt Woolwich by 
W. Lee 1701; rebuilt at Deptford by Richard 
Stacey 1724 as (157)T. 

Henrietta, 8 (153)T. Built at Woolwich 
by T. Shish 1682. (Admiralty records give 
tonnage as (162)T.) 

JEMMY. 

Isapetia, 8 (94)T. Built at Greenwich by 
Phineas Pett 1683. Re-built at Deptford by 
Fisher Harding in 1703 as (104 73/94)T. 
Sold 13 March, 1715/16, as (104)T. 

Istup or Wreut, 4 (24 65/94)T. -—s 
built at Portsmouth by Waffe in 1701 as 
(38 32/94)T. 


KKATHERINEG 


| KrrcHrn. 


Mary. 
MERLINE. 
MonMOUTH. 
Navy. 
QUINBROUGH. 
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Yachts in 1697 List. 


The Kitcurin (see above under Bombs) is 
not included in this list, and the following 
additions appear: 

SorsprkE (SomspyKe), 8, bought from 
Earl Monmouth (116)T. Built at Wapping 
by John Freame. Added 24 March, 
1692/1693. Rebuilt at Deptford by Fisher 
Harding in 1702 as (106 17/94)T. Sold 13 
July, 1713, as (109)T. 





SqurRRELL. Built at Chatham by Robert | 


Lee (37)T. Added 10 Dec., 1694. Sold at 
the Navy Office to Thomas Coram for £180, 
8 July, 1714. 


Wittiam anp Mary, 10, yacht. Built at | ; 
| chase and examine a strange sail to the 


Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 12 Sept., 
1694 (151)T. She appears to have fought at 


the son of James Lewin, Bushey, and was 
successively rector of Ifield, Rusden and 
Crawley. Was the third Thomas connected 
with the other two? He does not figure in 
the privately printed ‘ Lewin Letters ’ (1909) 
edited by Col. Thomas Herbert Lewin, who 
does not note that his own brother, 
William Charles James Lewin (1847-1897) 
was William Terriss, the actor. 
J. M. Butzocu, 


[NBER NELSON ; WILLIAM HILLYAR 
4 OF H.M.S. NIGER. — During the 
blockade of Genoa, under Lord Nelson, in 
1805, with light airs from the N.W., the 
Niger’s (armed en flute) signal was made to 


| S.W., then just discernible from the mast- 


Velez Malaga 13 Aug., 1704; Naval Chroni- | 


cal of 1 Jan., 1799, states that she was built | ; 
| she was able to near her, by light and 


at Blackwall in 1694, which is incorrect. 

The following additions appear in the 1697 
List. 

Storeshipps. 


head; during the chase it fell calm, and it 
was not until the next day, Aug. 18, that 


variable breezes. 
When within two miles it again fell a dead 


; calm. The Niger hoisted her colours and 


Canterbury, 8. Bought of Henry Triging | 


(or H. Treg’any). Added 7 Sept., 1692. 
Foundered near Bristol in great gale 26-27 
Nov., 1703, but weighed later and sold. 

GREENFISH, 2. Built in Ireland by Shel- 
don and Green. Added presumably between 
15 April and 3 June, 1693 (67)T. Sold 9 
March, 1704/1705. 

KATHERINE, 6, storeship. Bought of Cap- 
tain Pickett (320)T. Added 5 Oct., 1692. 
Sold by inch of candle as (300)T. 22 May, 
1701. 


Surrotk Hacpoate, 10, storeship. Bought | 


of Arthur Shallet. Added 4 July, 1694 
(477)T. Sold 15 Dee., 1713. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


HOMAS LEWIN, BARRISTER.—There 
were three barristers bearing the name of 
Thomas Lewin. The oldest, Thomas Lewin 
(1788-1844), son of Thomas Lewin, Madras, 
and of the Hollies, Kent (1753-1843) was 


| 
| 


fired a gun, of which the stranger took no 
notice; then, William Hillyar, midshipman, 
was sent with a prize felucca, and a small 
boat, under the command of Lieut. Benjamin 


| Jones, to effect the capture of what proved 


| 
| 


| 


a large Greek ship steering for Genoa. When 
within musket shot, she opened a heavy and 
incessant fire: at the commencement Lieut. 
Jones was shot through the heart. The boat’s 
crew, on enquiring of Mr. Hillyar, ‘* What's 
best to be done now, Sir’’? received the 
instant reply, ‘‘ Board, and revenge your 
country’s loss.’? Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the boat was alongside, and although at 
first they were repulsed, with ‘‘ Three British 
Cheers,’? which panicstruck the enemy. the 
crew of the felucca, led by Mr. Hillyar, 


‘ yeturned to the charge, and in a few minutes 


called to the bar in the Middle Temple in | 


1811. He was the brother of Mrs. Grote. 
His cousin, the second Thomas Lewin (1796- 


best known of all, and is dealt with in the 


gained possession of the ship’s deck, the 
Greeks being compelled to retreat below, or 
jump overboard. One seaman was killed and 
another wounded before the hatches were 
closed upon them—several of the ship’s crew 
lying dead upon the deck. A light breeze 
springing up at this critical moment enabled 
the Niger to be alongside of her. She was 
found to be a Greek pirate, mounting eight 
guns, with musketry and a crew of forty men. 

Lord Nelson, to evince his estimation of 


this exploit, on the 27th of the same month 
1872), married the latter’s sister, Charlotte, | 
and was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1820. | 
The third Thomas Lewin (1845-1877) is the | 


promoted Mr. Hillyar to the vacancy created 
by the death of Lieut. Jones, and as he had 
only just completed his fifteenth year, his 
Lordship further obtained an Order in Coun- 


‘D. N. B.’ He was the son of the Rev.| cil to confirm this extraordinary mark © 
Spencer James Lewin (1767-1842), who was 


favour. At the same time Captain Hillyar, 
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who commanded the Niger (brother to the 
midshipman) was promoted Post-Captain in 
the same ship, once more making her a 


frigate; later he became K.C.B., etc., and 


died Rear-Admiral of the White in 1843, 
aged seventy-three. William Hillyar was 


the son of James Hillyar, Esq., Surgeon, 
R.N., and was born 3 June, 1788, at 
Portsmouth. 

References at the P.R.O.—C.O. 116/1, 
Captain’s Log, and O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval 


Biography.’ ‘ 
E. H. Farrsroruer, | 


Anes : ITS QUALITIES. — The 
M following advertisement in Aris’s Bir- 
ningham Gazette of Dec. 28, 1795, contains 
at least two words which, in the form here 
given, appear to have escaped the vigilance 
of the compilers of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Madders.—Umbros, Gemums, Mulls, and 
Crops of the Ages from 1792 to 1795, at from 
ils, to 110s. per Cwt. on Money and Credit 
Terms, with an Allowance for Tare of 10 Ibs, 
per Cwt. and for ready Money 10 per Cent. 
against Credit Prices. Also a large quantity 
of red and white Clover, Foreign Seed, Dutch 
Seed, for Sale, with Taylor and Markham. 
Hull, December 19, 1795. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


‘REPRESENTATIVE ACTORS.’ — In 

quoting from this book under ‘ West 
Digges,’ at ante p. 250, J. R. H. is unable 
to give the date of W. Clark Russell’s ‘ Re- 
presentative Actors.’ It may be useful for 
bibliographical purposes if this is recorded as 
issued by F. Warne and Co., in February, 
1872, at 3s. 6d. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

‘NTRIES IN KIRK MERRINGTON 

REGISTERS (See ante pp. 170, 213).— 
The registers of the St. John’s Church, Kirk 
Merrington, contains the subjoined interest- 
ing record :— 

Honorabe.e est Dicrv! 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
attended divine Service in the Church of 
Merrington on Sunday the thirty-first of 
August 1788 Marmaduke Bainbridge officiating. 

The day following the Lord Bishop of 
Durham with the High Chancellor of England 
dismounted at the Church gate went into the 
Church and after that took a prospect of the 
adjacent country. 


To appreciate the concluding words of this | 


entry it is sufficient to say that the lofty 
position of this church, the steeple of which 
Was one of the points of triangulation 
adopted during the Ordnance Survey of 1851, 
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commands one of the most extensive views in 
the county of Durham. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury mentioned 
was the John Moore who had married, 23 
Jan., 1770, as second wife, Catherine, the 
second daughter of Sir Robert Eden, 3rd 
Baronet, of Windlestone, This lady was 
sister to Sir Robert Eden, Governor of, and 
first Baronet of, Maryland; to William 
Kden, first Baron Auckland; and to Morton 
Eden, first Lord Henley. The Edens took 
much interest in the church at Merrington 
as part of their Windlestone estate was, and 
still is, in that parish. This will explain 
the Archbishop’s visit. 

Two of the daughters of Sir William Eden, 
7th and 5th Baronet of Windlestone and 
Maryland, Helen and Edith, were married 
at Merrington. 

The Bishop of Durham referred to was 
Thurlow (1789-1791), brother to 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 

The burial register under date 5 Nov., 
1789, records the interment of Marmaduke 
Bainbridge, in connection with which the 
following extract from Longstaffe’s ‘ History 
of Darlington’ is interesting :— 

‘* In Oct., 1789, the Rev. Mr. Bainbridge, 
of Kirk Merrington, was unfortunately 
killed on the high road near that place by a 
postchaise driving violently against him, 
which the heavy fall of snow prevented his 
seeing in time to avoid it. His horse was 
staked, and both it and its driver were killed 
on the spot.’ 

Bainbridge was acting as curate, the 
Vicar, an absentee, being Joseph Watkins, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who died 
at Norham in 1828. 

H. Askew. 


( LD-FASHIONED.’’ — The good friend 

of mine to whose ministrations the 
whole comfort of my rooms is owing is of a 
talkative turn, and her talk a very treasury 


of modern folk-lore and folk-English. She 
constantly uses this word in the sense of 
‘‘oravely’’ or  ‘‘ reprovingly ”’: “* She 


looked at me very old-fashioned.’’ I suppose 
the use comes from describing rather prim 
and solemn, or perhaps shy, children as 


‘* old-fashioned.”’ EH. BP. 


YHANGING LONDON. — Lion Brewery, 

Belvedere Road, S.E. This will dis- 
appear in connection with the south side 
improvements. It has long been a familiar 
view to the railway traveller. Cf. Sunday 


| Times, 22 Sept., p. 18, and 29 Sept., p. 14. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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7 : 
Readers’ Queries. 
HE COLUMN AT SAVERNAKE. — In 
Savernake Forest, in front of and about | 
a mile from the Mansion House, is a stately | 
column not very much smaller than that | 
erected to the Duke of York in Carlton House | 
Terrace. Its history is a _ peculiar one. | 
George Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe, died, at Brandenburgh House, 
Hammersmith, on July 20, 1762. Thomas 
Wynhan, his heir, erected this column to his 
memory in a field to the east of Brandenburgh 
House, from which it acquired the name of 
Monument Field, now, of course, covered with 
houses. 

‘* Dear old Tom Faulkner ’’ (1777-1853), as 
Charles Kingsley called him, the historian 
of Hammersmith, records the inscription 
which was placed in one of the panels at the 
base of the column, remarking very truly 
‘‘that the panegyric seems to be in some 
respects over-charged.”’ 


{ 
| 





To the memory of the Right Honourable | 


George Doddington Lord Melcombe. In his 
early years he was sent by King George I 
Envoy Extraordinary to King Philip the V of 
Spain 1715 afterwards appointed in commission 
with others one of the Lords of the Treasury— 
twice Treasurer of the Navy to King George 
If and Privy Councillor in 1761 created a peer 
and of the Cabinet of King George ITI. 

He was raised to these honours—himself an 
honour to them, rather by his eminent merit 
and great abilities after experience both in 
the Senate and in the Council than either by 
birth or fortune—and if wit and true learning 
can delight—if eloquence can effect [sic] the 


heart or literature can improve the mind, if | 


universal benevolence hath its charms, no 
wonder he lived admired and beloved by all 
that knew him and died lamented, in_ the 
year 1762 aged 71 — Thomas Wynham Esq., 
hig heir ordered this inscription in grateful 
remembrance of his friend and relation. 

Now comes the curious part of the story. 
Twenty years later the column was taken 
down, the inscription erased, and the column 
re-erected at Savernake in 1789, to commem- 
morate George III’s recovery from insanity 
in 1788. 

I was at Savernake a few weeks ago and 
procured a copy of the inscripticns on the 
base. They are as follows :— 

This Column was erected 
by Thomas Bruce Ear! of Ailesbury 
As a Testimony 
of Gratitude 


To his ever honoured Uncle 
Charles Earl of Ailesbury and Elgin 


who left to him these Estates 


| 


And procured for him the Barony of Tottenham 
And of loyalty 
To his most Gracious Sovereign 
George IIT 
Who unsolicited conferred upon him 
the honour of an Earldom 
But above all 
of Piety 
To God FIRST HIGHEST BEST 
Whose blessing consecrates every gift 
but fixeth its true Value 
MDCCLXXXI [sic] 
On the other side is the following :— 
In a” ieee 
(0) 


A signal instance of Heaven’s protecting 
Providence 
OVER THESE KINGDOMS 


in the year 1789 
by restoring to perfect Health 
from a long and afflicting Disorder 
their excellent and beloved Sovereign 
George the THIRD 
This Tablet was inscribed 


iy. 
Thomas Bruce Earl of Ailesbury 


By the date in Roman figures on the first 
inscription, it looks as if it was erected in 
1781, and as if the second inscription was 
added as an afterthought. 
Can any of your readers tell us anything 
more about the column ? 
Wynham sold Brandenburgh House and 
estates to a Mr. Sturt, who sold them in the 
year 1792 to the Margrave of Anspach. Did 
_ the grateful heir Wynham sell the column or 

did Sturt? How came the Earl of Ailesbury 
| to buy it? It is so tall and so massive that 
' it must have cost several thousand pounds 
even in those days to erect, and about an 
equal sum to pull down, transport and re- 
erect in Wiltshire. Surely the matter 
attracted the attention of the gossips and 
press of those days? 

Writ11am BULt. 

ONT STREET. — Lord Grosvenor about 

1825 began to build that estate on the 
Five Fields which was subsequently called 

Belgravia. Tne names of most of the squares 
and streets can be traced to the Grosvenor 
family and its connections, or to properties 
owned by them, but I have been unable to 
find the reason for the name of Pont Street. 
Can any of the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ sug- 
gest it? 

W. Courtnore Forman. 
EVENSEY CASTLE.—What proof exists 
that the building inside the castle called 
the chapel was really used for that purpose: 
When was it destroyed ? 
A. B.C. 
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aS 


EDICINE FOR HABITUAL THEFT.— 
Miyakawa MHaruakira, a 


| 


Japanese | 


itinerant physician, writes in his ‘ Hokusd | 3 r 
| the Graduate School of Harvard University, 


Sadan,’ c. 1800, tom. iii., as follows :— 


In the city of Sakai, prov. Idzumi, lives now 


Nakarai Séju, a physician, His grandfather 
or great-grandfather, of the same name, was 
much renownful in the art of healing. One 
night, an old woman came from a village and 
sought of him to cure her son’s malady, To 
his questions as to the symptoms of the malady, 
she replied whisperingly, “My son is an 
habitual thief, which ever distresses me ex- 


| editor of Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ (1820). 


cedingly, and has urged me to sue out your | 


medicine.” ‘Thereupon Sdju, after considering 
awhile, hit it, and gave her a lot of drugs. 
When she had departed with it, his disciples 
queried how he could prescribe aright for the 
rascal, who had no disease in his body, 
were responsed, “I had found the best recipe, 
«I gave him the drugs, which should prove 
never to fail, and which you have to search 
out to put your ability to the test.” All of 
them incapable of the task, pressed him for 
its unfoldment. 


and | 


| lating to the Lives of some of the... 








AMUEL WELLER SINGER’S SPENCE 
MSS.—In connection with my studies 
toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 


I am preparing a dissertation on the life and 
works of Joseph Spence (1699-1768), and I 
would ask the assistance of your readers in 
the solution of a problem which I have en- 
countered. In ‘N and Q.’ 2S. vi. 120, is a 
notice of the sale of various MSS. formerly 
belonging to Samuel Weller Singer, the first 
In- 
cluded in those MSS. were twenty-one lots of 
MSS. from the papers of Joseph Spence. 
Then at 2S. xi. 1, occurs the folowing state- 
ment :— 

Among the Spence MSS. sold at 
the sale of Mr. Singer’s books, ete. (all of 
which, with one exception, are now in our 
possession), was one entitled ene re 

. - Poets, 


Spenceana, 


} ete., ete. 


Then he told them, “ Indeed, | 


| have given the rascal a medicine that makes | 


his lungs dry, it will make him so incessantly 
cough as to disqualify him for any theft.” 
Avery clever answer, 


gatari,’ 1662, tom. il., gives the same story, 
but without the physician’s name. 


| borrowed for the occasion. 
An earlier work, Soga’s ‘Iguchi Mono- | 


I wish to | 


know if there is a similar one in any country | 


besides Japan. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
“1? ANE.’? — Chambers’ Scots 


Dialect | 


Dictionary gives in the Addenda the | 


“cc 


phrase ‘‘ a’ ane,’’ meaning ‘‘ everybody.’’ If 


any of your readers has come across the | 


phrase in any literary Scots work I should be 
very much obliged if he would give me the 
name of the book and the author, with the 
chapter and page where the phrase occurs. 
W. Grant. 
The Dictionary Room, Training Centre, 
Aberdeen. 


EK SACRED STONE. — In a review of 
T. F. C. Dexter’s book, ‘The Sacred 
Stone,’ it is stated that in Scotland milk 
used to be poured into the hollow of a stone 


Greengach, in order that the cows might 
yield a good supply of milk. Are there any 
stones in England and Ireland with a similar 
tradition ? 

R. Hepcer Wa tact. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE’S BIRTHDAY. — 

George III’s Queen, Charlotte-Sophia of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was born 19 May, 1744. 

According to Madame D’Arblay, her birth- 
day was Jan. 18. How is this explained ? 
B. 


| ancient church, and told 





believ i i ; x | ably in Gomshall 
a be tamales te 6 fairy called | appearance of a_pre-Reformation church. 


There follows a ‘ Life of Swift,’ taken, not 
from Singer’s MSS., but from the Spenceana 
of the Duke of Newcastle, which had been 
This biography 
appears in three instalments (beginning suc- 
cessively on pp. 1, 21, and 41). Then on 
p. 61 follows an account, taken this time 
from Singer’s Spence MSS., of the circum- 
stances of the printing of Pope’s letters, and 
with it the series of ‘Spenceana’ evidently 
ends. 

Can anyone tell me (1) who, in 1861, was 
in possession of Singer’s Spence MSS, and 
(2) where the MSS. are at the present day ? 

AusTIN WRIGHT. 

15, gine spam Cambridge, 


Mass., U 
(THE “UNKNOWN ” CHURCH.—As I 

was passing through the lanes of Surrey 
recently from Dorking to Guildford, a 
countrywoman called my attention to an 
me it was called 
‘*the unknown church.’’ This church was 
situated between Gomshall and Shere, prob- 
parish, and had _ the 


Can any reader give me information respect- 


ing it? 
R. O’Hara Boyce. 


‘TJOME, SWEET HOME.’—In a leading 

article on Sept. 18, The Times says that 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ was written by a 
native of New York. When, and by whom, 
were the words written, and the music com- 
posed? When was the song first published ? 


J. Lanpreag Lucas. 
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‘HAPEL OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, 

CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. — As 
your readers doubtless know, this chapel is 
under St, Andrew’s Chapel, on the N. side 
of the Cathedral, is of Norman construction 
and contains two finely ornamented pillars 
of the period, the one covered with leaf-like 
scales, the other having spiral decoration. 
The capitals are curiously carved in strange 
devices which, on a recent visit, I was un- 
able to make out satisfactorily, but amid 
which I thought I discerned the figure of an 
ass. I should be glad of any information 
about the capitals, and also to be told what 


other chapels or churches there are in 
England dedicated in the name of the Holy 


Innocents. 
G. H. 
PABEWooD AND GAWTHORPE (See 
ante p. 252 and cxlvii. 386).—In 1886 
on a soaking wet day, after a long walk from 
the nearest station, I visited Harewood with 
the object of examining and measuring the 
indents around the tomb of Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, with the result that new brass 
fillets were supplied to replace those that 
had been stolen (ut supra). One of the wings 
of the Hall, then unoccupied, had _ been 
destroyed by fire. The caretaker told me that 
there was an old book in the library in which 
it stated that the former name of the Hall 
or village was Gawthorpe. I was, of course, 
interested, and I should be glad to have 
further particulars. 
Watter E. GawtuHorp. 
ANIEL LASCELLES, CALCUTTA, c. 
1748.—Can any reader assist in identify- 
ing one Daniel Lascelles, living in Calcutta, 
circa 1748/9? He appears to have been asso- 
ciated or acquainted with James Twiss and 
Samuel Roopez ; at least, the two latter names 
occur in connexion with his own, at that 
time. 
E. F. MacPrxe. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
‘*T ATRSTORM.”’—In the churchwardens’ 
account-books for the parish of Wark- 
worth, Northumberland, there is an entry to 
this effect: ‘‘ 1742. Received Joseph Cook of 
Newton’s ‘ lairstorm,’ 3/-; Madam Forster’s 
‘lairstorm ’ of Newton-on-the-Moor, 2/6.’’ 
What was the nature of these payments ? 
H. Askew. 


IGADIBS.—Who was this and in whose 
writings is he mentioned ? 


OReH be 


[See Browning’s ‘ Bishop Blougram.'] 
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THOS. CROSS, SHORTHAND AUTHOR 
AND ENGRAVER. 
(elvii. 220). 

“HE article contributed by Mr. W. J. 

CaRLTON under this title is a valuable 
addition to shorthand bibliography, There 
seems to be reason for supposing that this 
same Thomas Cross ‘‘ contriv’d,’’ not only 
works on stenography, but at least one copy 
book with instructions for the teaching of 
long-hand writing, reading and spelling. 

In Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ 1668-1709, 
there is the following entry under date May 

'and June, 1686:— 

The Experienc’d Instructer, or A Legacy to 
supply poor parents and their Children to 
Read distinctly, by the Rule of spelling exactly. 
Also to write a Hand serviceable, and to know 
Figures for Numbers, and to render Numbers 
in the tenth part of the time practiced by the 
most exact Pretenders: experienc’d by diligent 
Practice, and for divers years confirmed, 
according to the rules now rendered publick. 
Engraven on ‘I'wenty-two copper-plates, and all 
Printed in Red; with instructions whereby the 
Learner, by going over the Red Copy with 
Black Ink will be apprehensive of the forms 
of each Letter, So that anyone, by writing 
over three of these Books, may easily obtain to 
the Art of Writing, without a Master; the 
like never before made publick. Price 6d. 
Printed for ho, Howkins in George Yard 
in Lumbard Street. 

It will be observed that no author’s name 
is given, but in November, 1687, there is an 

|entry of ‘The Experienced Instructer,’ with 

a condensed title, to which is added “ By 
Tho. Crosse Senior, Octavo. Price €d. The 
Seventh Edition,’’—also with the imprint of 
T. Howkins. 

Confusion has arisen between Thomas 

Cross, Senior, and his son of the same name, 
both of them engravers of music. It would 
| be interesting, therefore, to know whether the 
date of the father’s death has been ascer- 
tained. 

Arber-affords references to two other pub- 
lications which may provide information as 

| to the address of one or both of these men. 
Under the date of June, 1692, is the publica- 
‘tion of ‘ Philomela’ by Purcell “‘ sold by T. 
Cross in Three Horse-shew Court in Pye 
Corner ’’ ; and in November, 16%, is an entry 
of ‘Nolens Volens,’ a manual on violin 
playing, ‘‘ fairly Engraven by Thomas Cross 
/and sold by him in Catherine Wheel Court 
‘near Holborn Conduit.”’ 
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It would appear that both father and son 
were aiso engravers of calligraphy. The 
title-page of Ricraft’s * Peculiar Characters 
of the Orientall Languages’ (1645 ?) bears 
the signature of ‘‘ Cross sculp‘.”” and prob- 
ably he engraved all of the plates. In 
Richard Daniel’s copy-book, ‘ A Compendium 
of the Usuall Hands,’’ 1680 edition, three 
plates are signed ‘* Thomas (ross, Junior.”’ 

AMBROSE Hxat. 

Beaconsfield. 

AMES STEWART, MATROSS, EDIN- 
Y BURGH, 1780 (clvii. 227, 266). — In 
reply to L. KK. J., a ‘‘ matross’’ was a man 
nlisted in the Royal Artillery, below the 
rank of gunner. He would do all the heavier, 
less skilled duties in the company. The word 
was adopted from the Dutch ‘‘ matross’”’ (a 
sailor), apparently a corruption of the 
French ‘‘ matelot.’’ 

Francis Grose (1786) quotes from John 
Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Collections’ (1659) 
that, in Charles I’s army of 1639 against the 
Scots, his artillery train included ‘‘4 Con- 
ductors of the matrozes at 28/64 and 40 
matrozes at 15/-.’? From the earliest extant 
pay lists of the ‘‘ Royal Regiment ”’ in 1719, 
which I put into order a few years ago, and 
down the eighteenth century this rank still 
appears, some individuals even occasionally 
reaching commissioned rank. 

A scarce handbook by Cornibert (1801) 
gives in detail the duties of the equivalent 
rank in the French Corps of Marine Artil- 
lery, viz., the ‘‘ Servans de droite ’’ or ‘‘ Ser- 
vans de gauche’’ (‘‘ Premier, second,’’ etc.) 
according to their position behind the guns. 
The Board of Ordnance must always have 
maintained a detachment of Artillery (pos- 
sibly @ company) in Edinburgh Castle, and 
even with such a common name as James 
Stewart it should be possible to trace the man 
referred to through the pay-lists. 

Ihave for long been interested in the his- 
tory of Edinburgh Castle of those days, since 
an ancestor of mine was stationed there for 
thirty years by the Ordnance Board as 
“Overseer of the King’s Works’’ in the 
“North Britain Division.” 

Evan W. H. Fvers, 

Wellington Club, S.W.1. more: 

OODEN SHIPBUILDING  (elvii. 225, 
« « 208). There were a variety of books on 
Shipbuilding, in English, French, etc., and | 
among the best known may be mentioned 
iltinm Sutherland’s ‘Britain’s Glory ’ 

17) and John Charnock’s three quarto 
volumes, “History of Marine Architecture ’ 


(1801). But I am sure that R. 8. B. would 
be well advised to wait for the appearance in 
the New Year of Mr. Wanwaring’s ‘ Nautical 
Bibliography,’ now in the press. He is sure 
to find several works named therein on ship- 
building. The pages of the Mariner's Mir- 
rer should also be consulted passim, while 
there is much information in dictionary 
form in Jol’s ‘ Glossaire Nautique.’ 

Evan W. H. Fyers, Major. 


It may help your correspondent to know 
that in ‘The Papers of Thomas Bowrey,’ 
Bowrey,’ 1668-1703, Hakluyt Society’s ed., 
1925, there is a complete annotated account 
of the building of the Mary Galley, 140-170 
tons, in 1704, with al] the technicalities of 
the day explained. Also there is some 
account of the building of the Duck yacht, 
14 tons, in 1690. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


PEAKER’S CHAIR OF THE OLD 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (i1 8S. ii. 128, 
177, 218, 331; iii. 50, 93).—An illustration of 
the chair, used by Sir Charles Manners- 
Sutton, and forwarded by his son, the third 
Viscount Canterbury, to the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria, in 1873, 
appears in The Argus Camera Supplement 
(Melbourne) for July 20 last. The following 
is a transcript of the letter, sent in 1873, 
with the gift of chair :— 


Victoria, Parliamentary Debates, Session 
1873, volume 16, p. 892. 
Legislative Assembly, Wednesday, July 30, 1873. 
Viscount Canterbury, 
Chair of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 
The speaker stated, that he had _ received 
the following letter from Viscount Canter- 
bury, the late Governor of Victoria :— 
“© 34, Wilton-Crescent, London, 
June 12th, 1873. 

Sir.—l wish to offer, through you, to the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria, the 
Speaker’s Chair, which was occupied by my 
father as Speaker of the House of Commons 
during the first ‘ Reformed’ Parliament. 
This Chair is. I think. of some value, not 
only to my father’s family as a _ family 
relic, but also generally as a memorial 
of an important event in the _ constitu- 
tional history of the Empire; and [shall 
feel gratified if the Legislative Assembly 
will accept it as a mark of my continued 
interest in their deliberations, and in all 
that concerns the welfare of Victoria.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient 
and very faithful servant, 

Canterbury.” 


E. Writson Doss. 


Caulfield, (Vict.) 
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JAPANESE BORROWING OF EURO- 
PEAN WORDS (clvi. 298, 373, | 
464 ; clvii. 28, 70, 266).—A little etymological | 


reflection will lead one to dispose of the view 
that the Japanese name cotton-wool wata 
after a European word. 

In modern Japanese, both floss-silk and 
cotton-wool are called wata in common talk, 
but precisely, the former mawata (genuine 
floss-silk) and the latter kiwata (vegetable 
floss-silk) (Terashima, ‘ Wakan  Sansai 


Dzue, 1713, fom. xxvii.). Likewise, the. 


ancient Chinese termed floss-silk mien, using 
for it a character composite of one represent- 
ing silk and another for thread; after the 
introductions of silk-cotton and cotton, they 
called the former muh-mien (tree-floss-silk), 
and the latter tsau-mien (herb-floss-silk) (cf. 
Li Shi-chin, ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 1578, 
tom. xxxvi; Chang Yih, ‘ Kai-yu-tsung- 
kau,’ 1790, fom. xxx). 

In the ‘ Kojiki,’ the oldest Japanese 
history extant, and the Mannyd Sha, the 
earliest collection of Japanese poems, both 
written in the eighth century a.p., the 
Chinese ideogram for Mien (floss-silk) was 


used to represent, not only floss-silk, but also , 


intestines and the sea, all the three several 
objects having been then called homonymously 
wata, which indicates how familiarly the 
Japanese of that century applied this name 
to floss-silk. A native history records the 
introduction of cotton seeds from India in 
A.D. 799, but they appear to have died out 
before the thirteenth century. They were 
introduced again in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and became widespread 
throughout the empire (Iwasaki, ‘ Honzo 
Dzufu,’ 1828, tom. lxxxiv.). So, then, in 
proportion, as cotton-wool proceeded to sup- 
plant floss-silk in its use, the former came 
often to be called wata (floss-silk) in lieu of 
kiwata (vegetable-floss-silk). 
Kumacusu Mrnakata. 
MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT (clvii. 243).—There seem to be two 
possible kinds of immuration, voluntary and 
compulsory, and they ought not to be con- 
founded. It is clear that in any society 
where asceticism is held in high esteem, the 
idea will occur to some people of immuring 
themselves for life, so that they may spend 
their remaining days, perhaps very few, in 
solitude and meditation. At the dawn of 
Russian history, the saintly hermits of 
Petchersk the founders of Russia’s most 
famous monastery, shut themselves in 
recesses in the limestone rock, and received 
no food—so says the story—except the Host. 


which was brought to them every day. In 
October, 1442—to overleap some centuries— 
Jeanne la Vadiére, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Paris and a great crowd of 


| Spectators, voluntarily entered a cell, built 


at her own expense, in the cemetery of the 
Holy Innocents. The doorway was after- 
wards blocked up with masonry, but there 
remained a small aperture, through which 
food might be passed. There is reason to 
believe that she lived for several years, and 
when she died another woman took her 
place. On one occasion the Parlement of 
Paris sentenced a woman, who had poisoned 
her husband, to immurement for life, in a 
cell like the last, built ‘‘ against the church, 
as was anciently the custom.”’ 

Perpetual imprisonment—detrusio in are- 
tum monasterium—was the canonical pun- 
ishment for a nun, guilty of unchastity. 
Scott’s weird story of an immured nun is 
probably a myth, and when he says in a note 
that the victim was dismissed with the words 
Vade in pace, he did not realize, perhaps, 
that the pace was a ‘‘ subterranean dun- 
geon’’? as Gibbon described it. Though 
there may have been an idea that nuns were 
the successors of the Vestal Virgins and 
ought to be treated like them, it is highly 
improbable that they were put to death if 
they were unchaste. A severe abbess would 
find it more practical to impose as a pun- 
ishment a long round of menial and humiliat- 
ing work. The nunneries, suppressed by 
Henry VIIT, have been explored again and 
again, yet no immured nun has ever been 
discovered. It is safe to say, that had it 
been otherwise, the memory of the case 
would not have been allowed to die. Nor are 
local traditions of much value. Thousands 
of people in Great Britain have believed that 
a subterranean passage connected monas- 
teries with the nearest nunnery, but T have 
yet to learn that any one of these pas- 
sages has ever been located. Janssen, in his 
‘ History of the German People,’ remarks on 
the mild character of medizeval punishment, 
and death by compulsory immurement was 
merciful compared with many of the forms 
of torture that flourished in the sixteenth 
century. Even in a long list of them I have 
been unable to find an instance of death 
inflicted in this fashion, so perhaps we may 
conclude that it is not the sort of punish- 
ment that appeals to an expert in cruelty. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OMMA IN ADDRESS (elvi. 442; clvii. 14, 
' 51, 159).—With reference to this subject 
a practice may be noted (c. 1825) of placing 
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—_— 


the street-number away from the street, in | 


the bottom left-hand corner. 

G. S. G. 
OY’S ETON JACKETS 
the first decade of this century: 
tralia, where Etons of any kind were rare. 


In Victoria, and again in Tasmania, I once | 
saw boys wearing an Eton jacket, waistcoat | 


and knicker-bockers all made of dark blue 
cloth or some such material. 
Another curious Eton custom caught my 


eye once in Hobart, wiere I saw a boy of | 
about thirteen wearing the regulation black | 


Eton jacket and waistcoat, with light brown 
tweed knickerbockers and short socks. (At 
that time one occasionally saw a big boy in 
socks in Hobart and Sydney, although I 
never noticed one in Melbourne). For long 


I supposed this heterogeneous costume to be | 
unique, but a few years ago I found it again | 


in the Spanish magazine Blanco y Negro, 
in an illustration to a serial entitled ‘ La 
Hija del Guardaagujas,’ translated from the 
French of Pierre Maél. 
lish boy Dick, ‘‘ Lord Hawkwood Killing- 
more’? (a peer, age fourteen and a half) 
facing his wicked uncle ‘‘ mister Hawkwood ”’ 
(complete with eyeglass) and ‘“‘ awfully 
arrayed ’’ in an Eton jacket, knickerbockers, 
and socks (22 March, 1925). 


Presumably the Eton jacket was invented | 


by a woman, for it is incredible that a man 
should design a garment so deplorably defi- 
cient in pockets. 
gone out of use with crinolines, antimacas- 
sats, horsehair sofas and other contemporary 
horrors, if it had not proved to possess an 
maccountable fascination for women and 
schoolmasters : 

to whom by Heaven 

The guidance of the earth is for a season given. 

But why ancient schools like Eton and 
Harrow should make their boys masquerade 
in a costume which cannot fail to suggest 
that they were founded in ‘‘ the spacious 
days of the Great Exhibition” is a mystery. 
Possibly in some quarters Eton suits are 
regarded as a badge of gentility. The late 
anon E. H. Burton, D.D., F.R.Hist.S., 
who told me at one time he contemplated 
Writing a history of boys’ dress, gave me a 
‘urious case of ‘‘a boy of comparatively 
humble station who won a scholarship, and 
's people were so proud of having what they 
called a ‘College boy’ in the family that 
they paraded him in his Eton suit all 
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(clvii. 226).—I | 


saw a blue Eton jacket actually worn in | 


in Aus- | 


There was the Eng- | 


No doubt it would have | 


| asked me to get his parents to let him off— 
| as he particularly disliked going to church 
| dressed as a boy, in company with his twin- 
brother who wore grown-up clothes.’’ Lovers 
of Alphonse Daudet may recall the three 
| little boys of ‘ Le Nabab’ (aged eleven, nine 
and seven), who were ‘‘ parés de vestons an- 
| glais’’ (Etons, no doubt), ‘‘de melons a la der- 
niere mode—a sept ans !—de petites cannes au 
bout de leurs gants en peau de chien”’ (p. 
| 139). As the youngest had long hair, he 
| must have looked as painful as did Jackie 
Coogan in the film in which he misrepre- 
sented a European prince, with a huge tall 
hat over his bobbed hair and the inevitable 
Etons. 


G. H. Wuite. 

222, South Norwood Hill, 

MARGARET OF THURINGIA  (clvii. 

117, 157, 195, 250).—I am much obliged 
for the various kind replies. I have now 
| seen a second copy of the will in which the 
list of pictures occurred, and in this again 
the name of the boy is given as ‘‘ Heinrich,”’ 
not ‘‘ Friedrich ’’; so presumably the mis- 
take was due to a slip of the testatrix. 

G. H. Wuarte. 

OILING TO DEATH AS CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT (elvii. 225). —- During 
the evidence taken in Edinburgh of the trial 
of Captain Thomas Green for piracy in 
March, 1705, William Wood, ‘ ‘‘ gunner in 
Her Majesty’s [Queen Anne’s] Artillery ”’ 
deposed that he ‘‘ went walking with George 
Haines on the links [sands] of Bruntisland 
|Burntisland Harbour, Firth of Forth] and 
happened to tell him that Captain Madder’s 
|Green’s chief mate’s] uncle was burnt in 
oyl for attempting to burn the Dutch ships.”’ 
‘The Tryal of Captain Thomas Green,’ pub- 
lished by authority, Edinburgh, 1705. 

R. C. TEMPLe. 

LEMENT ASKEW (clvii. 244).—I have 

no record of a Clement Askew, but I 
have no doubt that he was a member of the 
Askew family of Seaton in the parish of 
Bootle, Cumberland. Drigg is, or was, in 
the same poor-law union, but in the Mun- 
caster sub-district. 

At the Dissolution, 1542, Henry VIII 
granted the priory of Kirk Santon to Sir 
Hugh Askew, Knt., who is commemorated 
by a brass in Bootle Church. Sir Hugh 
Askew married a daughter of Sir John 
Huddleston, of Millom Castle. Dying in 
1562, he settled the property upon his wife. 





through the holidays even after he had left it 
fat school. When he was over eighteen he 











After her husband’s decease Lady Askew 
married into the family of the Penningtons 


of Muncaster. When she died she gave Kirk 


Santon to her younger son, William 
Fennington. 
Among the family portraits of the 


Penningtons in Muncaster Castle there is one 


of Dame Askew, wife of Sir William 
Pennington, Knt., a.p. 1571. ; 
The pedigree of Askew of Conishead 


Priory and Pallinsburn commences with the 
above Sir Hugh Askew, who was knighted 
at Musselburgh. The next entry in the 
pedigree is Hugh Askew of Greymanes in the 
parish of Mulcaster (Muncaster), sometimes 
called the nephew of Sir Hugh, but it is 
more probable that he was the son of Sir 
Hugh and his Huddleston wife. Henry 
Askew, of Greymanes (ob. 1621) occurs next, 
folowed by William Askew, who sold Grey- 
manes and purchased an estate at Kirkby, 
(‘o. Lancaster (ob, 1641). Then followed 
John Askew, who is shown to have had two 
sons, the younger of whom was Anthony 
Askew, M.D., of Kendal. The elder son is 
not named in the pedigree. It is likely that 
he was the Roger Askew mentioned by Mr. 
Roy TfupLeston as having married Bridget 
Hudleston, otherwise I cannot fit him in the 
Askew genealogical tree. 

The connection of the Askew family with 
the Huddlestons of Millom Castle may ac- 
count for Clement Askew being described as 
of Millom Castle. 

The name, it is said, was originally Ake- 
skeugh, meaning ‘‘ oak-knoll,’”? and_ the 
family is stated to have derived its name 
from a place called Akeskugh in the lordship 
of Millom, as far back as the reign of King 


John. 
H. Askew. 
BURTON, COMPOSER (elvii. 226).—John 


Burton was born in Yorkshire in 1730 
and died in London in 1785. He was a pupil 
of Keeble, the well-known organist of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. In 1754 he gave 
concerts in Germany with much 
Burney says of him (1789) : 


The late Mr. Burton, the scholar of Keeble, 


success. | 
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it ran through two editions during the wars 
of the French Revolution—thought Burton 
worthy of mention. Fetis, in his ‘ Lives of 
Musicians,’ published in Brussels about 
1837, refers to him as “un _habile 
claveciniste.’’ 

Tuomas Percy. 

John Burton was born in Yorkshire in 
1730, and died in London at the age of 55. 
He studied the harpsichord and organ under 
John Keeble. The short article on Burton in 
‘ Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians’ states that Burton ‘‘ became one 
of the first harpsichord-players and organists 
of his time, and gave concerts in Germany in 
1754 with great success. He composed 3 con- 
certos for harpsichord, one for organ or 
harpsichord; 10 sonatas for a keyboard in- 
strument, and 6 more with accompaniment 
for the violin, op. 2; 12 Italian canzonets, 
Op: oO.” 

A list of nine of Burton’s compositions in 
the British Museum, with full titles, dates 
and place of publication, etc., is given in the 
‘ Catalogue of Printed Music . in the 
British Museum.’ There is only one entry 
indexed under Burton in the ‘ Catalogue of 
Manuscript Music in the British Museum,’ 
and this relates to ‘‘ ‘ Attilio Regolo, opera,’ 


in 3 acts, with overture . .. by Nicolo 
Jommelli [1752].’? Apparently in the hand 
of John Burton. 


H. M,. CasHmore. 


EARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX (elvii. 
243).—I have in my care assessments for 
Window tax in various parts of Gloucester- 
shire for the years 1773, 1774, 1783, 1787-8. 
Roanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester Public Library. 
ILLIAMSON (celvi. 210, 413, 450; clvii. 
103, 159, 214, 248).—The Williamsons 


were of Milbeck, not Wilbech, in Cumberland. 


| 


Mrs. Verritt will find some notes on the 
family in ‘ Papers and Pedigrees Mainly 
Relating to Cumberland and Westmorland, 


| by the late William Jackson, vol. ii., under 


was an enthusiast in his art; but having in his | 


youth exercised his hand more than his 
he was not a deep or correct contrapuntist. He 
had however in his pieces and manner of 
playing them a style of his own, to which, 
from his having been one of the first harpsi- 
chord players in our country, who attempted 
expression and light and shade, he excited an 
interest and attention which would now per- 
haps be much more difficult to obtain. 


Gerber, the organist at the court of the 
little state of Sondershausen, who was the 
first to write a Dictionary of Musicians— 


head | 


| ‘The Threlkelds of Melmerby.’ 


The will of 
Christopher Threlkeld, of Melmerby, 7 July. 
1569, is given on pp. 312-4. I do not find 
that Thomas Williamson received £20 by it. 
What the testator decreed was ‘‘To my 
daughter Anne tenne pounds to be tacon of 
my hole godes if the same may closely extende 
unto and if not I Will that twenty Pounds 
be tacon of Thomas Willmson’s farmalde for 
ye fulfilling of this my last Will.” The 
Threlkelds owned lands at Milbeck, where 
the Williamsons were later seated. In the 
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Rydal MSS. (p. 60) is a letter of congratu- 
lation of 4 Dec., 1668, from Sir 
Fleming to Joseph Williamson on having 
bought Winderwath, the ancient family seat. 
C. Roy Hvupteston. 
yak ANNE CLARKE’S DAUGHTERS 
M  (clvii. 207).—There was an old lady liv- 


ing in Paris, near the Place de la Bastille, | 


during the ’seventies and ’eighties, who} 
daimed to be a daughter of the Duke of York | 
and Mrs. Clarke. She was the wife of a, 
Monsieur André Foucher, a cousin of Victor | 
Hugo’s wife. Madame Foucher had the 
reputation of being a very charitable lady, | 
and especially among people of British origin | 
in financial difficulties. She had children and 
aso grandchildren. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
(URVIVORS OF WATERLOO AND THE 
¥ INDIAN MUTINY (clvii. 243).—‘ My 
Escape from the Mutinies in Oudh’ was 
wiginally published anonymously on Aug. 
31, 1858, but its authorship was avowed a 
few weeks later. It was written by Captain 
Robert Dwarris Gibney, of the Bengal Army 
(one time Adjutant of the Wilts and Somer- 
st Royal Volunteers). 
The scope of the work extends from 1845 
to 1858, and it is interesting to note that 
the woodcuts were engraved by —_— 





“T]NFORTUNATE MISS’ BAILEY’’| 
(clvi. 408; clvii. 17, 86, 241). — This 
song appears in ‘ An Anthology of Humorous 
Verse,’ edited by Theodore A. Cook (London, | 
Hutchinson and Co., 1912). Itis there (p. 92) | 
stated to be Anon., and varies somewhat | 
from the version quoted at the first reference, | 
as the first stanza runs :— 
A captain bold from Halifax, who dwelt in 
country quarters, 
Betrayed a maid who hanged herself one 
morning in her garters; 
His wicked conscience smited him, 
his stomach daily. 
And took to drinking Ratafia while thinking 
of Miss Bailey. 
T. F. D. 


ROSVENOR BASIN AND CANAL (clvii. 
131, 193).—For references to maps see 

lv. 424; clvi. 15, and ante p. 51. Some 
account of the Chelsea waterworks estab- 
lished in 1723 at this off-shoot of the Thames 
will be found in Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial Handbook 


he lost 
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The Library. 








| Ancient Carpenters’ Tools. By Henry C. 
Mercer (Doylestown, Pennsylvania — The 
Bucks County Historical Society). 

ROM time to time, in noticing Old Time 
New England (the Bulletin of the Bucks 

County Historical Society of New England), 

we have drawn attention to articles by our 

valued correspondent Dr. Henry C. Mercer, of 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania, about ‘Ancient Car- 

penters’ Tools. We have now before us a 

handsome and most lavishly illustrated volume 

which is, in part, a reprint of these articles. 

As Dr. Mercer says in his Preface, wood-work- 

ing tools have been among the chief agents by 

which the “ so-called civilization ” of man has 
been produced. Up to about 1820, when the 
industrial revolution and the introduction of 
wood-working machinery produced many 
changes, carpenters’ tools remained generation 
after generation the same in type and that both 
from a remote past, and over all the known 
world. ‘The collection of tools here discussed 
has been drawn from the United States, chiefly 
from Pennsylvania, and most of it is of 
eighteenth century manufacture. But the 
forms and uses of the different types of tool are 
the forms and uses of carpenters’ tools not 
merely in Europe of the centuries) imme- 
diately preceding but also in great measure in 
ancient Rome, Greece, Assyria, Egypt and 
China. Dr. Mercer, therefore, may well claim 


| that his study has genuine archeological im- 


portance. 

His first chapter deals with tools for felling, 
splitting and log-sawing, and the first two illus- 
trations show us tree-felling axes of European 
type, which European traders sold to the 
Indians in the days of the earliest settlements, 
A distinction promptly established between 
imported European axes and those later de- 
veloped in the American colonies, is the trans- 
ference of weight from the blade of the axe— 
which then became much shorter—to the poll, 
or projection at the back of the handle. Pass- 
ing from axe to saw we find ourselves in a 
development of industry whose origin goes 
back to a dim past, but must, in its day, have 
marked an epoch. 

The felled tree and its sawn timbers must 


be moved and measured. The next division of 
| the book gives us the tools contrived for these 


purposes: shackles, grabs and _ log-chains; 
sleds; lumbermen’s tools such as the cant- 
hook (a German invention) which consists of 
a long shaft bearing a spurred iron hook 
hinged on iron pins, the jamb pike for prying 
and lifting single logs that had wedged, or 
the peavey which combined the pike with the 
cant-hook, log measures, lumber-stick and 





of London,’ 1854, p. 849, and in Cunning- 


ham’s ‘Handbook of London,’ 1850, p. 116, 

with a reference to Evelyn’s Diary, and in 

Timbs’ ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 1868, p. 91. 
Water EB. GawrTHorpe. 


race-knife; and then the rules, gauges, com- 
passes, squares and other familiar implements 
to which the wood is subjected when arrived 
at length at the carpenter’s hands. There 
follows a valuable account of the evolution of 
the carpenter’s bench and its appurtenances. 
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It is interesting to note in the next division— 
concerned with tools for surfacing, chopping, 
and paring—that late attempts to improve old 


shapes of hatchets met with small success. Dr. | 
Mercer gives us a sixteenth century German | 


woodcut in which a camp follower is carrying 
the axe known in America as the “ goose-wing 
axe,” and reproduces also Diirer’s ‘ Melan- 
cholia,’ where so many of the tools he is 
describing are to be seen. One of them, it will 
be remembered, is a horned plane, the little 
horn or handle being a characteristically Euro- 
pean device; the American workman gripped 
the instrument itself in his hands when plan- 
ing. 

Of all the implements brought before us none 
exemplifies better the difference between 
ancient and modern carpentry than the nail. 
It is curious that so Jate as c. 1890 all the nails 
used in the United States were rectangular; 
the round-shanked wire nail was introduced 
from Europe. Again, till about 1800 nails were 


made by hand, carefully hammered out one by | 


one by the blacksmith, and therefore precious 
and expensive. Then came in the “ machine- 
made cut nail”; but the hand-made nail was 
long in yielding to this, and continued to be 
produced, especially in England, till about 
1870. The tools for making nails—particularly 


those for making nail-heads, of which Roman , 


specimens are illustrated—show the divergence 
yet further. Resemblance, on the other hand, 
may be illustrated from Roman times to our 
own by the claws and pincers and files used 
by carpenters. 

Dr. Mercer concludes his survey with expres- 
sions of an unnecessary modesty. “ Tedious ” 
is not a word we should apply to any of it. He 
is an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm tends to 
impart itself, That must indeed be a dull man 
who cannot catch something of the deep human 
significance of tools, and an ignorant one, who 
has not many an _ association—historical or 


literary or of folk-lore—attached to them in | 


his mind. Somewhere, recently, we read, in 
depreciation of something machine-made, that 
it did not please, because there was no 
“patience” in it. The abundant grace of 
patience, which adorns old carpenters’ tools, 
considered both in themselves and in their 
uses, will always give them attraction and be- 
sides his exposition of their archeological im- 
portance, Dr. Mercer has known well how to 
make this more endearing value felt. 


Shakespeare’s Haunts near Stratford. By 
Edgar I. Fripp (Oxford University Press. 
5s. net.). 


F we know no more, directly, of the character | 


and the life of Shakespeare than was known 
fifty years ago, our knowledge of his surround- 
ings, his neighbours and friends and the 


history of his native town during the years he | 
been of late immensely in- | 
This knowledge has at any rate nega- | 
tive value, tending to dissipate misconception ! 


lived in it, have 


creased. 
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and correct mistakes. The more we turn oye 
the records of the Shakespeares and their kir 
the more plainly they emerge as _respecta! 
among the respectable. Nothing is now | 
to us of the well-known legends of the dee 
stealing and the holding of horses: neverth 
less, in a sense, these are proved truer th 
ever, for, in the face of the particular natu; 
of Shakespeare’s home at Stratford, the charac. 
ter of his many relations, and considering also 
the solid and sober education which there 
now seems every reason to believe that he en- 
joyed, there must have been in the youth some- 
thing—nay much—of the wild adventurer and 
the vagabond to make him throw away all the 
advantages of strong local interest and the 
relatively fair prospects towards which he ha¢ 
been brought up and take to the stage. ™ 
legends doubtless express or symbolize 
astonished disapproval of his neighbow 
misfortune were present upon him, 

were substantial friends enough in Strat: 
to help a clever, honest and industrious you. 
man out of them. We are not sure that Mr 
I'ripp’s studies have made him feel with u 
but, for ourselves, the more successfully, what 
ever is sordid or disreputable or even poo 
and mean is cleared away from Shakespeare’ 
early home, upbringing, marriage or youthfu 
occupations, the more abruptly we come u 
against mystery. We cannot but believe, mo 
firmly than before, that there was somethin 
darkly critical, either in the way of tragi} 
circumstance or of rise of impelling foree 
within himself, something definite and acut 
which caused him to break thus away from h 
wife and babes. In the natural anxiety 
vindicate Shakespeare from reproaches of uw 
letteredness and the like we think that to 
much stress is now perhaps being laid on h 
having been a good man of business, on th 
normal taste he had for the comforts of pro 
perity, and his possession of the kind 
knowledge of the world that prosperity bring 
forth. We thus tend to make too little not 
his genius, but of his temperament as a poe 
and of the direct effect that this may be a 
sumed to have had on this character. To ha 
had Lear in his soul must have made at leo 
as much difference to what he was as to ha 
had Ovid in his memory, Holinshed on his boo 
shelf or Arden blood in his veins. 

Mr. Fripp is one of those to whom we 0 
most in our extended knowledge of Elizabeth: 
Stratford, and this new book makes conside 
able addition to the debt. It gives clos 





_ detailed accounts of the families of She §% 
| speare’s relations and connexions by marria §) 
| then particularly of his more notable nek #3 


bours; and then sketches of the country-si 
and notes on sport and country custom, 8@ 
folk-lore, combining what: is known of them # 
the life of the day with the mention of th 
in the plays. The whole is skilfully focus 
upon the central figure, and most _genially 
out, though we suspect that Mr. Fripp’s | 
ing of the poet makes him too domestic. 
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